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that in the enlightened classes1 philosophy must
take the place of religion, but that a belief in mira-
cles and oracles was necessary for keeping the large
masses in order. Even Cato,2 the leader of the
orthodox, national, and conservative party, expressed
his surprise that a haruspex, when meeting a col-
league, did not burst out laughing. Men like Scipio
uEmilianus and Lselius professed to believe in the
popular gods; but with them Jupiter was the soul
of the universe, the statues of the gods mere works
of art.3 Their gods, as the people complained, had
neither body, parts, nor passions. Peace, however,
was preserved between the Stoic philosopher and the
orthodox priest. Both parties professed to believe in
the same gods, but they claimed the liberty to believe
in them in their own way.

I have dwelt at some length on the changes in
the intellectual atmosphere of Borne at the end of
the Punic wars, and I have endeavoured to show how
completely it was impregnated with Greek ideas, in
order to explain, what otherwise would seem almost
inexplicable, the zeal and earnestness with which the
study of Greek grammar was taken up at Rome, not
only by a few scholars and philosophers, but by the
leading statesmen of the time. To our minds, dis-
cussions on nouns and verbs, on cases and gender,
on regular and irregular conjugation, retain always
something of the tedious character which these sub-

1  Mommsen, ii. 417, 418.

2  Ibid. i. 845.    Cicero, De Dimnatione, ii. 24:  'Mirari se ajebat
(Cato) quod non rideret haruspex haruspicem cum vidisset.'

3  Ibid. ii. 415, 417.
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